efforts to decrease the use of incarceration, shorten prison terms, reduce the use of probation, and increase the use of nonincarcerative alternatives including suspended sentences and fines (Carlson and Parks 1978, Hechscher 1979, Snare 1979). One widely used alternative, the day fine, is figured in terms of a fixed percentage of an offender's wages for a specified number of days. The number of days reflects the severity of the offense; the amount of fine reflects the offender's financial capacity. It thereby adjusts the punishment to both the crime and the financial status of the offender. The successful implementation of the day fine in societies resting on democratic principles and materialistic values similar to our own suggests that it might be worth systematically testing in several jurisdictions with the use of different penalty formulas to determine its feasibility and outcomes with different types of offenders, particularly white-collar criminals.
A very different, but seemingly generally successful system of urban crime control in the People's Republic of China is described by Whyte (in this volume). It is based on extensive government control over urban residence through a system that restricts urban migration and requires household registration in order for one to gain employment, housing, and other necessities of life. This system makes illegal urban residence difficult and deters crime by the threat of the loss of one's permit to reside in the city. It is supplemented by informal control of individual behavior through the work unit and neighborhood organizations. Serious offenders are sent to labor reform or labor reeducation camps in the countryside. Postrelease recidivism rates appear to be low, owing less to the success of the camps in reeducating or changing the attitudes of offenders than to the deterrent effect of postrelease residence control and continued informal scrutiny of releasees' activities. While Whyte concludes that the Chinese system offers little that is transferrable to the United States, it can serve to sensitize us to the ethical dilemmas posed by the apparent conflict between individual autonomy and social order that must be addressed in every complex society.
A FIELD EXPERIMENT WITH A COMMUNITY Locus OF INTERVENTION
The amount of knowledge gained in the past decade from group- or community-focused intervention programs has been limited by the lack of rigorous experimentation and evaluation. What might an experimental program with the community as a locus of intervention be like? We can only broadly illustrate one such a program here, pointing to a number of crucial elements and considerations in establishing a program adhering to the succession evaluation model proposed in Chapter 4.